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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  attention  of  persona  desiring  to  emigrate  to  new  and  desirable  homes, 
and  of  those  seeldng  safe  and  profitable  investments  for  capital,  is  invited  to 
the  following  pages. 

The  lands  described  will  be  disposed  of  on  terms  very  favorable  to  pur- 
chasers, as  the  great  object  in  offering  them  for  sale  is  to  secure  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  sustain  Common  Schools — pur- 
poses which,  no  doubt,  will  exercise  the  same  controlling  influence  with  our 
successors  in  office  and  with  the  pubhe  authorities  generally  as  with  us. 

JONATHAN  WORTH,  Governor  of 
i\r.  C.  and  Present  ex  offlcio  of 
the  Board. 
H.  W.  HUSTED, 
Rev.  C.  H.  WILEY, 

Board  of  Literature  of  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Juce,  1867. 
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THE  SWAMP  LANBS  OF  KORTH  CAROLINA, 


The  Board  of  Literature  of  the  State  of  North-Carolina 
owns,  iu  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Comnion  Schools,  all  the 
public  swamjT  lauds  of  the  State. 

Accurate  surveys  have  not  been  made  of  all  these  lands, 
and  the  exact  amount  cannot,  therefore,  be  stated  :  but 
enough  is  known  to  warrant  an  estimate  of  at  least  one 
million,  five  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  lands  are  in 
bodies  of  from  five  thousand  to  ninety  thousand  acres ; 
and  they  are  situated  in  the  alluvial  or  coast  region  of  the 
State,  and  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-sixth 
parallels  of  North  latitude. 

They  lie  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  Beaufort,  Hyde, 
Washington,  Tyrrell,  Craven,  Carteret,  Onslow,  Jones, 
Brunswick,  New-Hanover,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Bla- 
den, Robeson  and  Richmond  ;  and  all  these  counties  are 
accessible  to  market  by  water  or  railroad  carriage. 

These  lands  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  especially  to  actual  settlers;  and  they  present  induce- 
ments to  immigrants  and  capitalists  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

The  Board  of  Literature  will  give  alternate  sections  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  to  parties  who  will  drain 
bodies  of  these  lands ;  and  when  a  whole  swamp  can  be 
disposed  of  at  one  sale,  they  will  take  a  price  less  than  the 
cash  value  of  the  timber  with  which  some  of  the  lands  are 
clothed. 


SWAMP    LANDS 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

The  term  Sivamp  is  applied  in  North-Cavolina  to  low, 
wet  and  spongy  lands  unfit  for  cultivation  without  thor- 
ough drainage.  The  statute  meaning  of  the  term  is  a 
large  body  of  such  land  ;  and  it  is  applied  to  districts  in 
the  alluvial  region  of  the  State  not  affected  by  tide  or  salt 
water,  and  includes  swamps  proper,  marshes,  and  sheets 
of  water  that  can  be  drained. 

Some  of  the  lakes  are  isolated,  and  others  are  found 
within  the  swamps  and  occupying  their  highest  points  ; 
and  all  of  these  lands  are  susceptible  of  thorough  drainage, 
the  expense  j3er  acre  being  much  less  where  large  bodies 
are  drained  by  one  system  of  canals.  This  is  one  main 
reason  why  many  of  these  lands  have  not  hitherto  been 
improved  :  for  the  swamps  are  too  large  for  single  pro- 
prietors, and  the  cost  per  acre  of  draining  a  single  planta- 
tion, of  moderate  size,  would  genei'ally  be  more  than  three 
times  that  of  draining  an  entire  district. 


T  he  lands  are  all  level,  and,  being  alluvial,  are  free  of 
stones  and  pebbles,  and,  when  improved,  of  very  easy  til- 
lage. 

SPECIFIC  QUALITIES. 

The  swamp  lands  described  above  may  be  divided,  with 
reference  to  soil,  prodiiction  and  value,  into  three  general 
classes. 


FiEST. — The  very  fertile,  of  which  the  improved  lands 
of  Hyde  county  are  the  general  type,  and  for  a  scientific 
description  of  which,  of  the  highest  authority,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Appendix  A 

All  things  considered,  these  lands  are  among  the  most 
desirable  in  the  world  :  they  produce  grass  and  fruits  as 
well  as  the  cereals,  are  of  easv  cultivation,    and    are   tilled 
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from    generation    to    generation,    without    sbo'W'ing   any 
signs  of  exhaustion. 

They  are  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  and  dense 
growth  of  timber,  vines,  reeds  and  grass;  the  soil  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  decomposed  veget- 
able matter,  fine  sand,  and  finely  comminuted  clay.  It 
produces  exirberantly  all  the  grains,  grass,  cotton,  rice, 
peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  melons,  the  garden 
vegetables,  apples,  peaches  and  grapes  ;  but  the  test  of  its 
fertility  is  its  growth  of  Indian 


corn,  an    exhausting  crop, 


which  it  will  jneld  in  large  amounts,  fi-om  year  to  year, 
without  manures  or  stimulants,  and  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. 

It  will  not  produce  as  much  jjec  acre  as  the  heavy  clay 
soils  in  the  highest  state  of  imjjrovement ;  bat  considering 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  production,  the  crops  of 
the  former  are  vastly  the  more  profitable. 

The  average  yield  of  Indian  corn  jxr  acre,  without  the 
application  ot  fertilizers  or  stimulants,  is  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five bushels ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  this 
will  continue,  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  a  century, 
while  science  infers,  from  the  facts  of  the  past  and  from 
careful  analyses,  that  even  two  centuries  of  close  cultiva- 
tion will  not  exhaust  the  natural  and  ever  renewing  fertil- 
ity of  these  soils. 


Second.—  Intermediate  soils,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  class,  and  something,  also,  of  that  of  the 
third. 

Swamps  of  this  character  sometimes  contain  highly  fer- 
tile fringes,  or  districts,  alternated  with  sections  of  sandy 
lands  not  productive,  or  with  peaty  soils,  devoid  of  tim- 
ber ;  but  generally  the  lands  included  under  this  head  are 
of  medium  equality,  producing  the  same  growth  with  those 
of  the  first,  but  in  less  abundance. 

They  would  be  regarded  as  very  valuable  but  for  their 
proximity  to   the   best   soils   of  the   world ;  and  many  of 
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them  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  wheat  and  the  finer 
grasses  than  the  lands  of  the  first  class ;  and  their  average 
yield  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  about  twenty-five  to  forty 
bushels  }xr  acre,  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  increased  by 
the  application  of  fertilizers  which  abound  in   this  region. 

They  are,  like  the  lands  of  the  first  class,  of  very  easy 
tillage  ;  and  one  good  application  of  the  mai'l,  which  is 
found  in  this  section  in  exhaustless  quantities,  will  add  to 
their  productiveness  for  twenty  years. 

For  further  particulars,  and  a  more  scientific  description, 
see  Appendix  A. 


Thip.d. — This  class  embraces  what  is  usually  known  in 
North-Carolina,  as  Open  Ground  Swamp,  being  destitute 
of  woody  growth,  not  inundated  with  water,  but  always 
saiurated  with  moisture. 

The  soil  consists  of  organic  or  undecoraposed  vegetable 
matter,  and  not  productive  in  its  present  state ;  but  when 
turned  up  to  the  sun,  acted  on  by  caustic  lime,  and  packed 
by  cultivation,  it  becomes    in  many  instances  very  fertile. 

But  it  is  due  to  say  that  the  processes  necessary  to  the 
productiveness  of  these  lands  are  not  likely  to  be  applied 
at  present  in  a  region  abounding  in  soils  that  need  no 
improvement  except  a  thorough  drainage  ;  and  they  are 
now  valuable  chiefly  as  vast  repositories  of  peat,  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained,  and  near  to  water  carriage,  and  as 
exhaustless  beds  of  manures  for  other  soils  deficient  in  the 
elements  of  which  they  consist. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  these  prairies   see  Appendix  B. 
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INCIDENTAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SWAMP 
LANDS  OF  NOETH-CAROLINA. 

I.      THEIR    NATURAL    GROWTH. 

Some  of  the  swamps  contain  large  bodies  of  timber,  such 
as  I  Jne,jnniper,  cypress,  oak,  poplar,  ash  and  gum  ;  and 
in  a  region  accessible  to  market,  such  products  of  the 
forest  are  of  great  value.  The  business  of  timler  getting 
has  ever  been  profitable  in  Eastern  North-Carolina  ;  the 
best  maikets  for  lumber  are  comparatively  near,  and  the 
trees  are  of  the  most  valiiable  kind,  and  often  as  large  and 
fine  as  any  in  the  vs^orld. 

Grapes,  valuable  for  wine  and  for  table  use,  abound  ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  the  Scuppernong,  fam- 
ous over  the  continent,  and  which  grows  wild  in  immense 
quantities,  and  on  vines  that  grow  to  immense  size,  and 
attain  to  a  great  age. 

The  reeds  and  grass  of  the  swamps  afford  a  rich  natural 
pasturage  for  cattle  during  the  whole  year,  and  this  spe- 
cies of  stock  can  be  raised  as  cheaply  and  abundanly  as  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 

II.      MARL   BEDS. 


The  alluvial  region  of  North  Carolina  abounds  in  im- 
mense beds  of  shell  marl,  a  specifes  of  fertilizer  exactly 
suited  to  the  soils  of  this  section. 

The  marl  is  found  near  the  surface,  and  often  begins 
with  it,  reaching  generally  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
the  beds  contain  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
tons  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  removed. 

One  good  dressing  of  this  fertilizer  will  materially  add 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  land  for  twenty  years  ;  and 
thus  nature  has  deposited  within  this  favored  region  the 
means  of  increasing  and  perpetuating  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 
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ni.       THE   FISHERIES. 

Ksli,  oysters,  turtle,  and  a  valuable  species  of  terrapin, 
abound  in  eastern  North  Carolina  ;  and  here  are  found  the 
largest  fisheries  of  shad,  herring-  and  rock,  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Mullets,  and  other  desirable  varieties  of 
fish,  are,  also,  caught  in  g  eat  quantities ;  and  the  numer- 
ous sounds,  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks  teem  with  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  food  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life. 

It  is,  also,  worthy  of  note  that  wild  fowl  and  game  of 
other  kinds  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  an  article 
of  trade  with  ot  her  States  ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  their  value,  it  may  be  mention- 
ed that  during  the  present  year  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  herrings  have  been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of 
the  seine. 

IV.      ADVANTAGES   FOE   RAISING   BEEF   AND   PORK. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  cattle  can  be  raised  as 
cheaply  and  as  numerouslj^  here  as  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  facilities  for 
producing  pork  are  equally  great.  Indian  corn,  the  staple 
food  for  fottening  hogs  in  the  west,  can  be  grown  here  on 
as  extensive  a  scale  and  at  as  little  expense  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world  :  and  in  addition  to  this,  eastern  North-Caro- 
lina produces  another  article  nearly  as  valuable  for  stock 
as  corn,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  to  advantage  in  the 
cold  States  of  the  west. 

One  of  the  most  nutritious,  healthy  and  delightful  of  all 
vegetables  used  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast  is  the  sweet 
potatoe  ;  and  in  the  region  under  discussion  it  requires 
little  care  or  culture,  and  on  soils  comparatively  poor, 
from  two  to  five  hundred  bushels  p  r  acre  can  be  easily 
raised. 
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T.      FACILITIES    FOE  EAISKG   FKUITS  AKD   GAEDEX  TF.GETABLES 
FOR  THE  MARKETS  OF  NORTHERN  CITIES. 

The  peach  tree  is  uot  so  healthy  iu  the  alluvial  region 
as  on  the  stiff'  clay  soils  in  the  hill  country  ;  but  the  fruit 
matures  so  much  earlier  than  in  the  Northern  States,  that  it 
can  be  raised  to  great  profit  for  the  city  markets, 

There  is  an  apple  peculiar  to  the  Hyde  region  v.-hich  is 
of  superior  quality  and  one  of  the  best  keepers  in  the 
world  :  it  is  called  the  Matamuskeet,  grows  luxuriantly  in 
the  section  referred  to,  and  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and 
may  be  kept  all  the  year  round  without  rotting. 

But  along  the  numerous  navigable  waters  of  this  region 
there  is  the  best  opening  in  the  world  for  profitable  gard- 
ening ;  vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  produced  in  A'ast 
quantities,  and  of  the  best  C[uality,  and  placed  in  the  mar- 
-  kets  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  <fcc.,  a,nd  weeks 
before  they  will  mature  on  the  vastly  more  expensive  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  cities. 

\I.      EASE  WITH  WHICH  THE  SOIL  MAY  BE  CDLTITATED. 

It  is  no  small  item  in  the  comparative  advantages  of 
this  region,  that  the  soil,  when  once  prepared  for  cultiva- 
tion, is  as  mellow  and  friable  as  a  bed  of  ashes.  One  man 
and  a  small  horse  or  mule  can  till  as  much  ground,  as  a 
hand  and  a  half,  or  a  man  and  boy,  and  two  he&vj  draught 
animals,  will  do  in  the  west  ;  and  less  expense  is  necessary 
for  agricultural  implements  of  every  kind  than  in  stiff'  clay 
or  rocky  soils. 

Vn.      FACILITIES  FOR  GETTING  TO  MARKET. 


This  favored  region  combines  advantages  seldom  found 
together,  perhaps  not  combined,  on  si:ch  a  scale,  in  any 
other  place. 
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The  forests  furnish  a  resource  for  foreign  trade  equal  to 
that  of  the  regions  where  timber  is  tlie  chief  article  of  ex- 
port ;  the  fisheries  add  another  great  staple  to  cummerce, 
and  beef  and  pork  furnish  others. 

Cotton  may  be  grown  as  profitably  as  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  corn  as  abundantly  as  in  the  richest 
States  of  the  west. 

To  these  niay  be  added  grapes  and  other  fruits,  wine, 
and  gardeu  vegetables  ;  and  oil  these  things  are  produced  in 
comparative  proximity  to  the  marl'ets  ivhere  they  command 
the  best  prices. 

Nearly  all  eastern  North-Carolina  is  convenient  to  na-\n- 
gable  water,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  near  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  and  the  great  staples  of  this  region  yield  a  much  bi-t- 
ter  price  to  tlie  producer  than  in  any  other  section  where 
they  are  so  largely  produced.  When,  for  instance,  corn  is 
worth  to  the  producer  in  Illinois  or  Iowa  but  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel,  it  yields  sixty  to  seventy-five  to  the  farmer  in 
eastern  North-Carolina  ;  and  so  with  other  products. 

For  the  same  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  obtain 
their  foreign  supplies  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  they 
can  be  furnished  to  the  people  of  the  west  ;  and  to  all  this 
it  must  be  added  that  building  materials  and  fuel  are  vast- 
ly less  expensive,  the  working  season  longer,  and  all  sea- 
sons milder. 

VIII.      CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTKT. 

Thd  latitude  of  all  parts  of  North-Carolina  is  that  most 
favorable  to  out-of-doors  labor  and  exposure,  and  to  the 
prolongation  of  hv;man  life. 

The  statistics  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  prove 
that  the  average  duration  of  human  life  is  as  long  in  North 
Carolina  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  is  not   an   exception  to  this  general  salubrity. 

This  assertion  is  based  on  facts  and  on  the  investigations 
of  science  ;  and  it  is  freely  made  in  view  of  the   most   am- 
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pie  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  world  of  verifying  its 
accuracy. 

The  swamps  of  eastern  North-Carolina  do  not  generate 
the  malaria  which,  in  the  marshy  regions  further  south, 
causes  malignant  fevers  ;  and  the  experience  of  a  large 
population  devoted  for  over  a  century  to  open  air  pui'suits, 
will  confirm  the  statement  that  the  laborers  here,  in  the 
woods,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  waters,  are  generally  as 
healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  subject  needs  no  ingenious  bolstering;  conclusive 
facts  are  within  the  reach  of  all  and  will  spfak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  winters  are  not  so  rigorous  as  in  higher  and  drier 
localities  in  the  same  latitude,  the  climate  being  tempered 
by  the  influences  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  oceati :  and  the  same  causes,  also,  reduce  the  heats 
of  summer,  and  aid  in  promoting  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate. 

The  region  will  be  found  to  be  suited  to  laborers  from 
Germany  and  the  British  Isles;  and  natives  of  the  South 
of  Europe  will  find  health,  and  congenial  and  profitable 
employment,  in  this  favored  region.  See  authorities  in 
Appendix  C. 

IX.       STATE    OF    SOCIETY. 


The  object  in  offering  for  sale  the  swamp  lands  of  North 
Carolina  is  itself  a  favorable  indication  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be  used  in  re-establish- 
ing the  prosperous  system  of  Common  Schools,  tempora- 
rily suspended  by  the  results  of  the  late  civil  war;  a  sys- 
tem which,  up  to  1861,  had  been  in  existence  for  twenty 
yeai's,  and  by  which  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  were  obtaining  an  elementary  education. 

For  nine  years  before  the  war  and  dui-ing  the  war  it 
was  presided  over  by  a  State   Superintendent ;  and   it  had 
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acquired  such  a  vigorous  existence  that  it  lived  with  all  its 
machinery  perfect,  through  the  four  years  of  exhausting 
strife,  and  was  suspended  in  1865,  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  its  vested  funds. 

It  still  has  considerable  resources,  independent  of  taxa- 
tion, and  which  the  arts  of  peace  will  make  available  ;  the 
people  of  the  State  are  attached  to  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal education,  and  it  is  the  general  purpose  to  re^nve  the 
Common  Schools  sCnd  extend  their  benefits  to  the  children 
of  every  race. 

The  State  has  made  greater  progress  in  education  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  than  any  of  her  sisters  ; 
and  the  reputation  of  her  schools,  and  the  wholesome 
state  of  society,  brought  pupils  to  her  Academies  and 
Seminaries  from  the  whole  southern  and  south-western 
country. 

North-Carolina,  from  her  first  settlement,  has  been  cel- 
ebrated for  the  orderly  and  reliable  character  of  her  inhab- 
itants; she  is  known,  all  over  the  country,  as  "  the  good 
old  North,"  and  her  people  are  considered  in  all  America 
to  be  pre-eminent  for  simplicity  of  manners,  consistency  of 
character,  and  devotion  to  principle. 

They  are  slow  to  move,  and  firm  in  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
known  that,  during  the  late  trying  contest  of  arms,  the 
soldiers  of  this  State  were  among  the  most  steady,  brave 
and  moral  to  be  found  on  either  side. 

The  State  was  never  factious  in  politics,  and  the  people 
never  fond  of  novelties  in  morals  or  manners  ;  but  the  pojDU- 
lation,  as  a  whole,  has  been  distinguished  for  obedience  to 
law,  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  devotion  to  peace  and 
order. 

These  are  facts  known  to  history,  and  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  current  literature  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  a  society  so  honorably  distinguished  in  the  past  still 
maintains  its  ancient  character,  notwithstanding   the  fiery 
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ordeal  through  which  the  whole  American  nation  has  been 
passing  for  the  last  few  years. 

Order  reigns  supreme,  and  life  and  property  are  as  safe 
here  as  in  any  part  of  the  continent ;  the  people  are  qui- 
etly and  earnestly  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  a  worthy  immigrant  who  comes  here  from  any 
part  of  the  globe,  to  join  in  these  avocations,  will  receive 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  soon  find  himself  at  home,  and 
among  his  friends. 


North  Carolina  State  Library. 
Raleigh 
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SWAMP   LANDS   OP   THE   HYDE     COUXTY   TYPE  :    SCIENTIFIC    AU- 
THORITY. 

The  late  E.  Emmons,  LL.  D.,  formerly  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  New- York,  and  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  scientific  world,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for 
years  before  had  been,  State  Geologist  of  North-Carolina. 

He  examined  with  much  care  the  agricultural  charac- 
teristics of  the  swamp  region  of  North-Carolina,  subjecting 
the  soils  to  a  thorough  analysis,  and  personally  inspecting 
their  cultivation  and  production. 

From  an  elaborate  report  made  in  1858,  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : 

"Maize  (Indian  Corn)  must  be  ranked  among  the  most 
exhausting  crops  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  poor  soils  will 
scarcely  repay  the  farmer  for  its  cultivation.  *  «  *  « 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  maize  is  an  exhausting 
crop,  it  is  equally  clear  and  conclusive  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable,  and  hence  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  one  which  pays  the  best.         ***** 

The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the  maize  crop  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
the  soil  of  Hyde  County  to  this  cereal.  It  is  the  granary 
of  the  South.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  bushels  per 
acre  which  constitute  the  average  crop  is  less  than  the 
number  frequently  made  on  other  kinds  of  soil.  Thus,  a 
2 
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huuclred  bushels  of  corn  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre,  but 
the  Hyde  County  soils  rarely  exceed  sixty  bushels  jxr 
acre  ;  but  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  are  grown,  annually, 
per  acre  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  fei'tilizers,  while  the  heavy  premium  crops  require 
a  great  expenditure  on  them  ;  and  these  have  to  be  repeat- 
ed, in  order  to  keep  the  giound  in  a  good  condition  ;  and 
hence,  in  the  long  term  ot  years,  the  profits  of  these  rich 
lands  greatly  exceed  those  which  are  only  moderately  so, 
naturally,  and  require,  every  few  years,  an  instalment  of 
manure." — Report  of  1858,  jmges  28th,  29th, 

"  The  Hyde  County  soils  have  acquired  a  deservedly 
high  reputation. 

Some  tracts  have  been  cultivated  over  a  century,  aftd  the 
crops  appear  to  be  equally  as  good  as  they  were  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  their  culture  ;  and  yet  no  manure  has  been 
employed,  and  they  have  been  under  cultui-e  in  Indian  corn 
every  year,  or  what  would  be  equivalent  thereto.  *  *  *  * 

In  accomplishing  the  object  of  my  visit,  I  was  ably  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Long,  of  Lake  Landing,  who  has  become 
the  owner  of  a  tract  which  has  borne  tiiis  crop,  (Indian 
corn,)  for  one  hundred  years  without  manures.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  deteriorated  by  this  long  cultivation  ;  or 
the  crops  do  not  sJioic  a  peceptible  falling  off;  still,  tliere 
has  been  a  large  consumption  of  materials  during  tl  e  one 
hundred  years  of  cultivation,  which  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear by  analysis. 

The  great  supply  of  nutriment,  however,  still  holds  out, 
and  the  one  hundred  years  to  come,  if  subjected  to  no 
greater  drains  upon  its  magazine  of  food,  will,  at  such  a 
distant  period,  continue  to  prodi>ce  its  ten  or  twelve  bar- 
rels of  corn  to  the  acre." — Ibid,  pages  19 — 21. 


"  In  Onslow,  the  White  Oak  Desert  is  the  most  interest- 
ing tract  ol  swamp  land  in  the  County,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  White    Oak   Creek.     This   tract   may    be    drained  into 
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Trent  River.     The  timber  is   very   lai-ge,    and   consists  of 
white  oak,  poplar  and  pine. 

TJie  most  important  work  which  has  been  ruidertaken, 
is  the  drainage  of  a  part  of  this  tract  by  Mr.  Franck.  He 
has  been  able  to  secure  two  objects,  the  drainage  of  the 
land,  and  a  good  water  power,  with  a  fall  of  about  twelve 
feetv 

The  Ihickness  of  the  soil  in  Mr.  Franck's  pocosin 
(swamp)  is  five  feet  towards  the  outer  rim,  and  still  thick- 
er towards  the  middle,  attaining  at  least  ten  feet  of  rich 
soil.         *         *         ""         ^ 

The  excellent  quality  of  parts  of  it,  which  are  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  proves  by  cultivation  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  Mattamuskeet  lands  of  Hyde — their  average  yield  be- 

inn-  twelve,  hnrvfils  ofo.nrn  to  the  acre." IhirL  Mffioes  37^^38..- 


*     *     •■  The  fertility  of  the  lands  drained  by  IMr.  Franck, 
althou.o-h  on  the  edge  of  the    swamp,  and  not  so  rich  as  in 
tl,eint°erior,fnllv  sustains  the    analysis    of  Professor  Em- 
mons   and    the    deductions  therefrom,    that   th<;y  '  were 
equal  in  value  to    the    best    quality   of  the   Hyde  County 
soils.'     They    have    yielded,    as   I   am  informed    by  Mr. 
Franck,  every  year,  an  average  of  from  ten  to    twelve  bar- 
rels of  corn  per   acre,  or   twelve   hundred    |  ounds  of  seed 
cotton;  and  last   year  an  elderly  negro  man,  who  cultivated 
a  portion  on  shares,  with  two  young   negro   women  and  a 
bov,  all  of  whom,  including  the  man  himself,  were  stricken 
do'wii  with  the  small  pos,  made  six  bales  of  cotton  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  barrels  oi  com."— Gin.  Gwynn's  Beport 
to  the  Literary  Hoard  in  1867. 
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buudred  bushels  of  corn  may  le  grown  upon  an  acre,  but 
the  Hj'de  County  soils  rarely  exceed  sixty  bushels  per 
acre  ;  but  from  fifty  to  sixty  biishels  are  grown,  annually, 
per  acre  for  an  indefinite  tei'm  of  years,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  fertilizers,  while  the  heavy  premium  crops  require 
a  great  expenditure  on  them  ;  and  these  have  to  be  repeat- 
ed, in  order  to  keep  the  giound  in  a  good  condition  ;  and 
hence,  in  tlie  long  te'rm  of  years,  the  profits  of  these  rich 
lands  greatly  exceed  those  which  are  only  nioderately  so, 
naturally,  and  require,  every  few  years,  an  instalment  of 
manure." — Report  of  1858,  pages  28th,  29th, 

"  The   Hyde    County   soils    have  acquired  a  deservedly 
hio-h         -- L-j-;^vi '_ 
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Trent  River.  The  timber  is  very  large,  and  consists  of 
white  otik,  poplar  and  pine. 

The  most  important  work  which  has  been  undertaken, 
is  the  drainage  of  a  part  of  this  tract  by  Mr.  Franck.  He 
has  been  able  to  secure  two  objects,  the  drainage  of  the 
land,  and  a  good  water  power,  with  a  fall  of  about  twelve 
feet.. 

The  Ihickness  of  the  soil  in  Mr.  Franck's  pocosin 
(swamp)  is  five  feet  towards  the  outer  rim,  and  still  thick- 
er towards  the  middle,  attaining  at  least  ton  feet  of  rich 
soil.         *         "■         "■         * 

The  excellent  quality  of  parts  of  it,  which  are  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  proves  by  cultivation  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  Mattamuskeet  lands  of  Hyde — their  average  yield  be- 
ing twelve  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre." — Ibid,  pages  yi — 38. 

This  White  Oak  Desert,  or  Swamp,  lies  partly  in  0ns- 
loAV  and  partly  in  Jones  County,  consists  of  about  ninety- 
four  thousand  acres,  and  belongs  to  the  Literary  Board. 

"  The  swamp  lands  of  Brunswick  and  New-Hanover,  and 
adjoining  Counties,  resemble,  in  many  respects,  those  of 
Hj'de  and  Onslow.  The  earthy  matter  is  as  fine  as  that 
of  Onslow  or  Hyde  County  lands,  and  its  quality  and 
condition  prove  the  same  capacity,  as  it  apj^ears  to  me,  for 
a  productive  cultivation  for  a  series  of  years." — Dr.  Em- 
mons^ 

Gen.  Walter  Gwynn,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced civil  engineers  of  the  United  States,  and  who, 
for  many  years,  has  been  engaged  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  his  calling,  in  different  States  of  the  Union,  has 
been  several  times  in  the  employment  of  the  Literary 
Board  of  North-Carolina.  He  has  surveyed  a  number  of  its 
Swamps,  and  in  a  report  made  to  the  Board,  in  1867,  says  : 

"  I  ain  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  proportion  of 
the  State  lands,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  acres,  belongs  to   the    class   that   comes  up   to  the 
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standard  of  the  Hyde  County  or  Mattamuskeet  land.-*.  I 
feel  confident,  however,  that  it  exceeds  somewhat  a  fourth, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder,  though  fall- 
ing below  this  standard,  is  equal  to  the  ayerage  quality  of 
lands  in  the  country,  known  and  regarded  as  good  lands. 
The  rest  would  be  valuable  as  manures  for  other  lands, 
and  for  peat,  which  has  lately  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce from  the  neighboring  swamps  of  Yirginia." 

"  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  swamp  lands  (of  North 
Carolina)  with  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  whose  characteristics 
have  drawn  westward  so  many  emigrants  trom  New-Eng- 
land, New-York  and  the  old  world.  The  swamp  soils  of 
Nurth-Carolina  show  a  greater  capacity  for  endurance  than 
the  prairie  soils  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  the  annual 
crop  is  somewhat  ess  per  acre  ;  but  on  the  score  of  loca- 
tion we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  Illinois  soils  have  a  pref- 
erence. 

As  it  regards  health,  Hyde  County  is  no  more  siibject 
to  chills  and  fevers  than  the  country  of  the  prairies.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  persons  live  and  labor  in  swamps 
with  impunity,  or  freedom   from  disease." — Dr.  Emmons. 


B. 

OPEN   PEAIKIE   LANDS, 

"  Some  of  the  swamps  are  open,  or  marsh  lands  ;  the 
surface  is  usually  destitute  of  timber,  and  covered  with  a 
coating  of  moss,  or  a  growth  of  reeds  and  briars.  These 
open  lands  were  once,  without  doubt,  clothed  with  a  large 
and  heavy  growth  of  trees,  wh'ch  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  been  prostrated  by  fire.  *  *  *  *  The  moss  has 
a  highly  refractive  quality,  and  almost  entirely  excludes 
the  soil  below  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  :  evaporation 
goes  on  slowly,  the  ground  is  kept  full  of  water,  vegetation 
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checked,  ;uk1  what  few  seeds  remain  are  so  chilled  as  to 
destroy  germination.  »  *  *  »  The  soil  thrown  up 
on  the  banks  of  drains,  made  into  the  open  lands,  produces 
a  growth  of  bushes  and  weeds  of  the  greatest  vigor  and 
luxuriance,  and  the  only  things  requisite  to  render  the 
open  lands  fertile  are  drainage  and  cultivation.  The  moss 
which  now  covers  their  surface,  instead  of  being  injurious, 
will,  with  lime  dressing,  make  a  coating  of  manure  of  im- 
mense value." — Beport  of  Hon.  A.  Nash,  Engineer  in  1827, 
to  the  Board  of  Infernal  Improvement  of  N.  C. 

"Peat  is  one  of  the  most  common  materials  which  has  been 
employed  as  a  fertilizer,  .and  has  received  the  same  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  have  used  it." — Dr.  Emmons'  Beport  of 
1860,  page  59. 

The  Literary  Board  owns  a  swanip  of  this  kind  con- 
taining 87,000  acres,  lying  on  navigable  water,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  peat  here  is  of  the  finest  cpiality,  and 
rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility  needed  by  more  sandy 
lands. 


C. 

HEALTH  OF  LABORERS  IN  THE   SWAMP   REfilON   OP   N.  CAROLINA. 

"  It  may  be  inferred  that,  as  these  swamp  lands  are  so 
low  and  wet,  they  must  necessarily  be  extremely  unheal- 
thy, or  become  so  when  drained,  and  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter begins  to  decompose.  Experience,  however,  does  not 
support  this  view.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated them  for  forty  years  is,  that  tlieir  families  have  en- 
joj  ed  as  much  health  as  their  neighbors  who  have  lived 
at  a  distance.  Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  plunging 
into  the  swamp  lands  knee  deep  for  draining,  and  when 
drained,  to  live  in  the  immediate  viciuitv  of  the  black  ve- 
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getable  mould  for  years,  are  rarely  sick  ■\%'ith  fevers.  *  *  * 
Miasms,  which  generates  fever,  arises  more  from  the  banks 
of  rivers  than  from  the  swamp  and  pocosin  soils." — Report 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  in  1858,  jmge  57. 

A  fact  mentioned  by  the  late  Gen.  W.  A.  Bloimt  is  of 
great  importance  ;  it  is,  that  for  forty  years  during  Avhich 
he  had  been  a  resident  upon  this  class  of  lands,  the  health 
ot  his  famil}',  white  and  black,  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  the  healthiest  localities  in  eastern  North-Car- 
olina. 

The  late  Edmund  RufEn,  of  Va.,  eminent  for  his  practi- 
cal contributions  to  agricu  tural  knowledge,  says  : 

"From  the  existing  conditions  of  the  land  and  water  of 
this  lake  region,  every  stranger  would  infer  the  general  and 
worst  effects  of  malaria  in  producing  disease  and  death. 
But  I  was  assured  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the 
residents  sixffered  but  little  from  autumnal  diseases. 

And  this  I  could  readily  believe,  even  after  making 
proper  allowances  for  the  too  favorable  view  as  to  health, 
which  every  man  takes  of  his  own  place  of  residence. 
The  people  I  saw  had  the  appearance  of  enjoying  at  least 
ordinary  good  health.  Among  the  number  that  I  saw 
there  were  three  neighboring  resident  proprietors,  each  of 
seventy  or  more  years  of  age,  and  then  in  good  health. 
Few  of  the  residents  move  to,  or  visit,  the  high  lands  in 
the  autumn,  and  these  few  for  short  times,  and  more  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  than  of  health." 

To  these  evidences  may  be  added  the  authoritative  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  Walter  Gwynn,  for  whose  character  the 
reader  is  referred  to   Appendix  A,  page  19. 

In  an  official  report  to  the  Literary  Board,  he  says  : 

"  These  facts  corroborate  the  views  advanced  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  in  an  ai^mirable  address  on  mala- 
ria, delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  in  1851,  and  are 
conformable  to  my  own  experience.  As  chief  Engineer 
of  the  Statu,  I  was  engaged   in  draining  swamp   lands  in 
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Tyrrell  County  *  from  1839  to  1843,  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  main  features  of  this  drainage  consisted  in  lowering- 
lakes  Pungo  and  Alligator,  each  five  feet.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  cutting  canals  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  A^-irle 
respectively,  which  drained  a  surface  of  about  70,000  acres 
that  was  covered  with  water.  Lateral  canals  were  then 
cut  twelve  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  a  mile  apart.  The  work 
was  done  by  contract,  the  average  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  all  negroes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  overseers  and  contractors.  The 
latter  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  negroes 
worked  every  day  in  water  and  muck,  generally  knee 
deep — they,  as,  also,  the  overseers,  were  housed  in  shanties 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals — and  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  fever  on  the  work,  nor  was  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  recjuired  in  any  instance. 

In  building  the  railroads  from    Petersburg  to  Blakely, 
from  Portsmouth  to  Weldou,  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington, 


from  Wilmington  to  Manchester,  and  from  Goldsborough 
to  Raleigh,  every  variety  of  sandy  soils,  wet  and  dry,  and 
everj'  sjsecies  of  marsh,  swamp  and  pocosin  soils  were  en- 
countered and  upturned,  yet  there  were  but  few  cases  of 
fever,  and  they  occurred  chiefly  at  Blakely,  which  was  the 
6tst  terminus  of  the  Petersburg  railroad,  on  the  Roanoke 
river,  three  miles  below  Weldon,  and  on  the  Great  Pee  Dee 
1  iver  in  South-Carolina.  The  intermediate  points  were 
almost  entirely  exempt,  and  remarkably  so  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cape-Fear  river,  opposite  Wilmington,  where  the  Man 
Chester  road  crosses  Eagle's  Island,  through  cypress 
swamps  and  neglected  rice  fields.  The  men  employed 
were  chiefly  foreigners,  disregarded  the  precautions  given 
them  to  keep  within  doors  at  night,  and  often  slept  out  on 
the  ground  ;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  ague  and 
fever  among  them,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  lose  more 
tlian  two  or  three  days  during  the  entire  period  they  were 


One  of  the  lowest  points  of  the  State. 
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engaged  in  the  work,  which  was  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1853,  and  1854." — Gen.  Gioynns  Report  to  the 
Literary  Board  in  1867. 


D. 


INTRINSIC   VAiUE   OF   THE   SWAMP   LANDS   OF  NORTH-CAEOLINA. 


"  The  public  archives,  running  through  a  period  ex- 
ceeding half  a  centmy,  exhibit,  in  regard  to  the  swamp 
lands,  repeated  evidences  of  a  high  appreciation  of  their 
value  ;  and  their  reclamation  has  at  times  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  country. 

Indeed,  the  utility  and  vast  importance   of  the  imder- 


taking  has 


undergone  such 


thorough 


and 


searching  in- 


vestigations, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  views 
that  would  not  be  familiar  to  every  intelligent  and  reflect- 
ing man  for  whom  the  subject  possesses  any  interest.  The 
late  lamented  Hon.  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  in  his 
sketches  of  Lower  North-Carolina,  presented  to  the  State, 
and  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  the  region  embracing  the  lands  of  the  Literary 
Board  :  '  All  my  observations  of  this  great  and  remarka- 
ble agi-icultural  region  have  brought  me  to  believe  that  I 
have  not  known  or  heard  of  any  other  comparable  to  it  in 
value.'  And  after  making  evei-y  allowance  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  grounds,  he  asserts  it  as  his  confident  belief, 
that  a  system  of  drainage  and  improvement  suggested, 
would  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  even  to  the  al- 
ready great  value  and  wealth  of  this  region." — General 
Gtvynn's  Report  to  the  Literary  Board  in  1867. 
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E. 


DR.ilNAGE  OF   THE    SWAMP    LANDS    OF    NORTH-CAROLINA  :    EASE 
WITH  WHICH  IT  CAN  BE  EFFECTED. 


"  The  swamps  proper,  as  heretofore  stated,  have  basin 
shaped  lieds,  scooped  out  of  the  water-ghitted  sand  stra- 
tum, which  underlies  nearly  all  the  land  of  the  tide  water 
region.  Those  basins,  being  embedded  in  a  material  so 
surcharged  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  served  at  first 
as  the  matrix  or  hot-beds  for  the  formation  of  the  vegeta- 
ble soils  of  the  swamps.  They  now  serve  as  receptacles 
for  the  down  falling  rain  water,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
charged and  kept  so  exclusively  wet  as  to  be  unfit  for  til- 
lage. 

These  facts  indicate  at  once  the  principle  of  drainage. 
It  consists  simply  in  cutting  through  the  rims  of  these 
swamp  basins,  and  extending  ditches  into  the  interior 
deep  enough  to  draw  off  the  water  which  is  in  excess 
some  feet  below  and  up  to  the  surface,  and  by  thus 
i-emoving  the  before  constant  saturation,  permit  the  excess 
of  falling  rain  to  sink  into  the  lower  earth,  and  thence  pass 
off  below,  instead  of  being  kept  on  or  near  the  surface. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  plan  of  drainage,  worthy  of 
note,  is,  that  o\ving  to  the  perviousness  of  the  soil,  no  tap 
ditches  are  required  to  drain  off  the  excess  of  rain  water 
over  the  surface,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  sinking  through 
and  being  carried  off  from  below. 

Much  land  is  cultivated  in  corn  and  produces  well,  of 
which  the  level  sm-face  is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
feet  higher  than  the  water  flowing  or  standing  in  the 
ditches. 

Mr.  Ruffin  remarks  that 'the  ditches  dug  in  this  pecu- 
liar soil  keep  open  for  a  long  time,  and  need  less  labor  for 
repairs  and  cleaning  out  than  any  seen„  elsewhere.  The 
digging  is  easy,  the  open  texture  of  the  soil  and  its  great 
depth  make  it  drain  well  and  far,   by   lateral   percolation. 
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to  wherever  a  lower  neighboring  outlet  is  alforded.'  " — 
Bejjort  of  Gen.  Gtoynn  in  1867.  litports  of  Engineers 
Nash,  Shaw,  Brazier  and  others  confirm  ih  se  views. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SWAMP  LANDS  FOB  GRAZING.  &C. 

"  The  natiu'al  pastures  are  perennial.  The  open  swamps 
bear  reeds  in  great  quantity  and  which  afford  abundant 
and  excellent  food  for  cattle  through  winter  and  summer. 

For  cattle  grazing  and  sheep  husbandry  Texa.s  only 
exceeds  it  in  extent  of  range  ;  but  tor  raising  hogs  and 
fattening  them  almost  without  feeding,  this  portion  of  the 
State  is  greatly  and  justly  valued." — Gen.  Gwynns  Report 
0/1867. 

"  In  one  respect  this  region  differs  from  others  further 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  grasses.  It  is  evident  the  climate  is  more  humid,  and 
the  sea  breezes  moderate  the  heat  sufficiently  in  sumuier 
to  favor  the  development  of  this  family  of  plants. 

There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  if  the  attention  of  planters 
Avas  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  greater  profits 
might  be  realized  than  from  the  cultivation  of  maize.  It 
is  less  expensive,  and  as  hay  bears  a  high  price  in  all  the 
villages  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  as  there  is  always  a 
cummunication  with  them  by  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  profits  which  woidd  arise  from  hay-m.diing  would 
considerably  exceed  those  of  corn. 

The  greeu  surface  of  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  the  yards 
of  the  houses,  and  the  small  pasturages,  sustain  this  view." 
Dr.  .Emmons. 

Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin  says  :  "  Oats,  and  especially  hay, 
would  be  good  crops  for  this  humid  climate  and  soil. 
*     *     *     *     *     There  is  no  better  country  fen-  grasses  east 
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of  the  mountains.  In  small  lots,  I  saw  dry  meadows  of 
orchard  grass  and  clover  that  would  have  been  deemed 
good  in  the  best  grass  districts.]'  The  writer  adds,  "  the 
good  (and  improved)  lands  are  densely  populated  by  an 
industrious  and  thriving  people,  who  entertain  no  doubt 
of  their  occupying  the  richest  land  in  tlie  world — in  which 
opinion  they  are  not  far  wrong." 


G. 


FACILITIES    EOR    GETTING    TO    MARKET. 


"  In  addition  to  the  pecidiar  adaptation  for  agricultur- 
al improvement  and  proht  in  the  land  itself,  no  known  re- 
gion possesses  such  great  facilities  for  navigation,  and  for 
choice  of  markets. 

The  whole  countiy  is  pervaded  by  broad  and  deep  estu- 
aries near  the  sounds  ;  and  their  head- waters  make,  with 
their  many  branches,  a  net-wurk  of  natural  and  still  water 
canals,  as  deep,  as  smooth  and  as  sluggish  as  artificial  ca- 
nals, and  free  from  the  changes  of  levels  and  the  obstruc- 
tion of  lock-gates  which  accompany  the  benefits  of  canal 
navigation. 

Such  great  and  numerous  natural  facilities  for  naviga- 
tion, as  are  found  in  many  rivers  of  this  region,  are  une- 
qualled ;  and  they  are  excelled  by  the  aid  of  art  only  in 
the  canal  uavigation  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands.  Most  of 
the  rivers  receive  their  head  waters  from  the  swamps  :  and 
from  meteorological  observation  it  is  shown,  that  the  great 
swamps  receive  from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds  alone 
enough  water  to  supply  all  they  retain  and  all  they  dis- 
charge in  rivers.  The  heavy  rains  do  not  speedily  pass 
otfas-when  falling  on  other  lands,  and  are  retained  by  the 
absorbent  property  of  the  swamp  soils  :  no  more  than 
what  they  cannot  imbibe  passes  off  to  the   small   streams, 
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and  that  which  is  retained  Ijy  the  slow  process  of  percola- 
tion equalizes  the  supply  of  the  rivers,  and  keeps  their 
volume  nearly  uniform  throughout  both  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons."— Gen.  Girynns  Beport  in  1867. 


H. 

FISH  AND  FISHERIES  OF  EASTERX  NORTH  CAPvOLINA. 

'■  The  abundance,  variety  and  excellence  of  the  iish  in 
the  waters  of  tliis  region  are  unsurpassed  by  the  same  ex- 
tent in  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  border. 

The  herrino-  and  shad  of  Croatan  and  Albemarle  Sounds 
and  Chowan  river,  are  proverbially  superior  in  the  South- 
ern markets.  *  *  *  *  *  The  seines  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent fisheries  vary  in  length  from  2200  to  2700  yards, 
and  are  eighteen  feet  deep  as  fished.  They  are  laid  out 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Ruffin 
says  tie  seine  at  Stevenson's  Point  once  brought  220,000 
herrings  at  one  haul.  Terrapin  and  turtle,  also,  abound 
in  great  plenty." — Gen.  Guijnn.s  Beport  mi  1867. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  of  a  resource 
so  universally  known  and  acknowledged. 


GAME. 


Only  one  illustration  will  be  given  of  the  abundance  of 
profitable  game  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Edmund  Euffin,  of  Viginia,  venerable,  when 
he  wrote,  for  years,    for   scientific   knowledge,  and  for  his 


long  and  useful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

His  statements  may  seem  remarkable  to  any  but  those 
familiar  with  tiie  region  referred  to  ;  but  this  proves  only 
the  want  of  general  information  in  regard  to  the  resoiirces 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  the  world.  He 
says  :  "  Nor  is  game  less  abundant.  Its  extent  is  scarcely 
known  by  any  one  out  of  this  region.       *      "■'■      '•'      *      * 

There  are  diicks  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  canvas- 
back  is  the  most  esteemed.  There  are  also  wild  geese 
and  swans.  Altogether,  they  congregate  in  numbers  ex- 
ceeding all  conception  of  any  person  who  has  not  been 
informed.  They  are  otteu  so  numerous  as  entirely  to 
cover  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  observers 
from  the  beach  would  only  see  ducks  and  no  water  be- 
tween them.  These  great  collections  are  termed  '  rafts.' 
The  shooting  season  commences  in  autumn  and  continues 
through  the  w-inter.  The  returns  in  game,  killed  and  se- 
cured, through  any  certain  time,  to  a  skillful,  and  patient, 
and  enduring  gunner,  are  as  sure  as  the  profits  of  any  or- 
dinary labor  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  far  larger  pro- 
fits for  the  capital  and  labor  employed.  The  following 
particular  facts  I  learned  from  the  personal  knowledge  of 
a  highly  respctable  gentleman  and  a  proprietor  on  the 
sound,  (Currituck,)  in  Princess  Ann.  The  shooting,  (as  a 
business.)  on  his  shores  is  done  only  by  gunners  hired  by 
himself,  and  tor  his  own  profit,  and  who  are  paid  a  fixed 
price  for  every  fowl  delivered  to  him,  according  to  its 
kind,  from  the  smallest  or  least  prized  species  of  ducks,  to 
the  rare  and  highly  valued  swan.  He  has  employed 
thirty  gunners  through  a  winter.  He  provides  and  char- 
ges for  all  the  ammunition  they  require,  which  they  pay 
for  out  of  their  wages.  In  this  manner,  he  is  obliged  to 
know  accurately  how  much  ammunition  he  gives  out ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  gunners  do  not  waste  it  unne- 
cessarih'  at  their  own  expense.  In  this  manner,  and  for  his 
own  gunners  and  his  own  premises  only,  in  one  winter,  he 
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useil  more  than  a  ton  of  gunpowder,  and  shot  in  propor- 
tion, which  was  more  tlian  four  tons,  and  forty-six  thou- 
sand percussion  caps. 

From  this  expenditure  along  the  shore  of  one  large 
farm  only,  there  may  be  some  faint  conception  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  operations,  and  the  results  along  the  shores 
extending  for  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  on  all 
of  which  the  same  business  is  regularly  pursiied." 


CONCLUSION. 

It  may  be  added  that  not  the  least  advantage  of  the 
swamp  region  of  North  Carolina  is,  that  it  is  part  of  a 
State  which  contains  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
duction than  any  other  in  America. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  multiply  evidences  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  just  to  add,  that  the  alluvial  district  is  prop- 
erly matched  by  an  upland  or  hill  country,  and  a  mount 
ain  region,  abounding  in  water  power,  rich  in  agricultural 
resources,  and  unequalled  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
their  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.  "  The  plants  of  North- 
Carolina,"*  says  Dr.  Curtis,  an  eminent  Naturalist,  "  have 
long  been  considei'ed  by  Botanists  as  unsurpassed  in  vari- 
ety and  beauty  by  those  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
excepting  a  few  of  those  which  lie  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  Flora  of  this  State  should  properly  be  considered 
as  forming  the  transition  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Botanical  Districts,  as  it  is  within  our  boundaries 
that  many  of  the  Northern  plants  have  their  Southern 
limits,  and  some  of  those  which  form  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Southern  vegetation  commence." 

This  description  of  the  Flora  of  the  State  indicates  its 
happy  geographical  position,  the  variety  of  its  soils,  and 
the  advantages  of  its  climate  ;  and  the  immigrant  will  find 


*  Woody  Plants  of  North-Carolina,  Preface,  page  1. 
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the  midale  or  upper  district  and  the  mountan  region  posses- 
sing advantages  as  great,  of  their  kind,  as  those  of  eastern 
Nurth-Ci-oIvia. 

In  this  State,  and  in  tliis  alone,  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced every  staple,  agricultural,  mineral  and  mechanical, 
of  the  American  Union  ;  and  there  is  the  best  authority 
for  asserting  that  the  world  presents  no  more  inviting  field 
for  industrious  immigrants. 


Nonh  Carolina  State  Ubrary 
Raleigh 
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For  further  {nformation,  and^  terms  of  sale,  apply  to  the 
GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH-CAEOLINA, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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